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What Happened et Pentecost? 


What was the real, primary, and enduring result of the Spirit’s coming 
(at Pentecost) ? 


The primary result .. . was what was recognized and described as “the 
Fellowship.” It was a new name (koinonia) for a new thing, com- 


munity of spirit issuing in community of life. . . . 


The power of the Spirit was manifested first in the experience of a 
company of men and women who belonged to the same race, and were 
already united together by earlier religious affinities. But it was sub- 
sequently displayed not only in bringing into one fellowship those who 
belonged to non-Jewish races and religions, but, greatest miracle of 
all, in combining within one such Divine Society Jews and Gentiles 
between whom there had been an impassable gulf. This was in truth 
for St. Paul the supreme miracle, paralleled only by the miracle of 
reconciliation between God and man, of which indeed it was an essen- 
tial part. 


It is the work of the Holy Spirit to integrate men in such a society, 
as it is the work of the spirit of evil to disintegrate every form of 
human relation and fellowship. And the society called into existence 
by the Spirit of Christ must have precedence over every other... . 
Distinctions of organization, like those of race, sex, or social standing, 
are transcended in Christ, and are irrelevant in the Fellowship of the 
Spirit. 
—C. A. ANDERSON SCOTT, The Spirit, edited by B. H. Streeter, Mac- 
millan Co., and The Fellowship of the Spirit, James Clarke and Co. 














Letters to the Editors 


Misrepresentation Charged on “Item 6” 





Says Committee Knew 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


In your editorial on the “Birmingham 
Assembly” (OuTLOoK, May 20), in which 
you renew your attack on the Committee 
on Interchurch Relations for Item No. 6 
in its report to the General Assembly, you 
say that “it now appears, upon the testi- 
mony of members of the permanent com- 
mittee, that this proposed action did not 
actually come before the committee but 
was added later after the committee ad- 
journed.” 

May I correct this misstatement. I do 
not know upon whose testimony such a 
statement was based. I do know, how- 
ever, inasmuch as the report was put in 
shape to be sent to the secretary to be 
mimeographed by me, as chairman of the 
subcommittee charged with National and 
World Council affairs, that nothing went 
into the report which was not authorized 
by the committee before adjournment. 

There were differences of opinion on the 
committee as to this item, but it was pre- 
sented to the full committee and openly 
discussed. In fact, I have in my files a 
part of Item 6 in the handwriting of an- 
other member of the committee, which 
was written during the committee meet- 
ing and approved by the committee. Fur- 
thermore, mimeographed copies of the 
entire report were sent to each member 
of the committee before publication in the 
Blue Book. Then, too, the Minutes of the 
committee meeting of January 22, 1957, 
indicate that “amendments and editorial 
changes were made” in the original report 
as presented from the subcommittee, then 
it was “adopted as amended for transmit- 
ting to the 1957 General Assembly.” 

I am amazed that you would be so ir- 
responsible as to make an accusation of 
this sort, without bothering to check the 
facts, which could easily have been done 
by a telephone call, for you knew that I 
had been chairman of the subcommittee 
which drafted the report originally and 
finally prepared it for the Assembly, at 
the direction of the full committee. It is 
particularly disturbing that your state- 
ment was carried in an editorial decrying 
the committee’s failure to maintain “ob- 
ligation to the facts.” 

I make no defense of Item No. 6. You 
have full right to criticize it editorially. 
I am for a free press, for full airing of 
viewpoints, for free discussion of differ- 
ences of opinion. I feel, however, that 
when an editor accuses his brethren of 
failing in their “obligation to the facts,” 
it would be well to remember that the 
sword cuts both ways. I should appreciate 
it if your misstatement could be publicly 
corrected. 

DONALD G. MILLER. 
Richmond, Va. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—We deeply regret 
it if we have misrepresented the action 
of the committee. However, our informa- 
tion came from a committee source and 
accurately represents the feeling of that 
source—some members of the committee 
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evidently feel that they had no part in 
the formulation of Item No. 6. For some, 
it certainly does not reflect their opinion. 
The blame for this action, however, was 
not laid at the feet of Dr. Miller. 


Basis of Vote 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


The adverse vote on the ordination of 
women by the Presbyterian Church, U.S., 
is to be applauded. There were many fac- 
tors involved, of course, but the signifi- 
cant issue was the authority of the Scrip- 
tures. It is on this issue that a great 
victory has been registered. 

We know that many on both sides voted 
for various reasons but God worked in 
this situation to give those who believe 
in the complete inspiration of the entire 
Bible a wonderful vindication. He has 
also made it plain in this vote, it seems 
to me, that the real issue of our times is 
our attitude toward the Bible. It poses 
this question—Is the Bible authority with- 
out question or is it questionable? Is it 
to be our infallible rule in faith and 
practice with qualifications or without 
qualifications? 

In this adverse vote, it seems to me, 
God is saying to us, “Let your belief in 
the Bible be without question and without 
qualification.” My personal experience 
has been that if we will start at this point, 
God will open up the Scriptures so that 
we will understand the Word—yes, even 
those passages which may be especially 
offensive to our rational minds. 

The significance of this vote is that it 
affirms that God’s Word is the only rule 
to follow in determining woman’s place 
in the church. We applaud this forth- 
right affirmation. Let us take this vote 
to heart and know that God has spoken. 
This vote, I believe, is God’s notice to the 
world that he is ready to manifest him- 
self in a mighty way to our century. I 
predict that this almost unnoticed action 
in an unpublicized area of Christendom 
is an opening skirmish in a mighty up- 
heaval in the thinking of the world. 

Roser? D. DAFFIN. 
Hallstead, Pa. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—What Mr. Daffin 
says may be true, but if it is then it would 
appear that most of the church’s Bible 
and theological scholars are wrong since 
they do not agree that the Scriptures can 
be used to exclude women from office. 
Furthermore, as a result of a canvass of 
the opinions of men who voted against 
this proposal in the U. S. Church, we are 
convinced that they opposed it on other 
grounds. 


Paducah Precedent 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


For the first time in the history of the 
Paducah Area Ministerial Fellowship a 
Negro was chosen as president of the 
group. The Rev. L. W. Mundy, pastor of 
Washington St. Baptist Church was elect- 
ed to head the ministerial body. He suc- 
ceeds the Rev. Charles M. Bunce of West- 
minster Presbyterian Church and will 
assume his duties in September. The 
ministerial group has been integrated for 
two and a half years. It includes min- 
isters of all denominations throughout the 
Paducah area. 


Other officers elected were: Captain 
Everett Case of the Salvation Army as 
vice president and William M. Ramsay 
of Forest Hills Presbyterian Church as 
secretary. 

WILLIAM M. RamsSay. 
Paducah, Ky. 

P.S. So far as I know this is the first 
time that a Negro has been elected presi- 
dent of any ministerial association in 
Kentucky. In fact, I have heard of no 
others in the South, but surely there are 
some. 


| Wilbur La Roe Said: | 


NOTE—Some of the paragraphs already 
on file with us at the time of Dr. La Roe’s 
death will appear here until they have been 
completed.—Editors. 








American Influence. When the 
Japanese Diet voted to make professional 
prostitution unlawful (hitting no less 
than 180,000 proprietors) it was stated 
by those affected that the historic action 
was the result of votes for women which 
in turn resulted from American influence. 
Our export of democratic and moral 
ideals may help the world more than 
our export of merchandise and money. 


Permanent vs. Temporary Solu- 
tions. ‘The North Atlantic Treaty is 
temporary. The United Nations is tem- 
porary. All our alliances are tempo- 
rary. Peace itself is temporary. ... Basi- 
cally, there is only one permanence we 
can all accept. It is the permanence of 
a God-governed world. For the power 
of God is alone permanent. Obedience 
to his laws is the only road to lasting 
solutions of man’s problems.”—Davip 
LAWRENCE. 


Four Philosophies: Marx: “The 
Communists openly declare that 
their ends can be attained only by the 
forcible overthrow of all existing social 
conditions.” Lenin: ‘A conflict is in- 
evitable.” Statin: “Who will conquer 
whom? That is the whole question.” 
Jesus Curist: “Blessed are the peace- 
makers.” “Love ye one another.” 


Deacons. The status of deacon in 
the Presbyterian Church is not what it 
should be. There is not enough respon- 
sibility placed on the deacons, with the 
result that they tend to become ushers 
only, although most of them are high- 
class Christian laymen. This is one 
segment of Presbyterianism that needs 
some careful re-thinking. 

Do We Love Enough? If we are not 
serving the Church of Jesus Christ will- 
ingly and eagerly it is because we do not 
love enough. Real love automatically 
produces a strong desire to serve and to 
sacrifice. When Jesus Christ really and 
truly gets into our bloodstream we can- 
not say No when asked to serve on a 
church committee or to teach in the 
church school. Nor will our pew be 
empty on Sunday morning. 
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| NEWS ROUND-UP | 





The constituting convention for three 
merging Lutheran bodies will be held 
in Minneapolis in May, 1960. Known 
as the American Lutheran Church, the 
united body will include the American, 
Evangelical and United Evangelical Lu- 
theran Churches—and possibly the Lu- 
theran Free Church. . . . Roman Catho- 
lics in the United States and its terri- 
tories now number 34,564,851, an in- 
crease of 989,834 in the past year. Brook- 
lyn is the largest diocese with more than 
one million Roman Catholics. . . . Ala- 
bama Baptist officials have demanded 
that a group of laymen organized for the 
avowed purpose of fostering white su- 
premacy drop the word “Baptist” from 
their title. They also request the new 
group to make it clear that it is not an 
agency of the Alabama Baptist Conven- 
tion. Among the stated purposes: pres- 
ervation of “our Southern Baptist heri- 
tage” and the King James Version of the 
Bible. . . . The National Park Service 
is preparing a “‘list of criteria” that will 
determine when a church can qualify as 
a “national historical site.” ... A new 
national organization for church recrea- 
tion workers was recently announced by 
the National Education Association. Car] 
M. Lazenby, Little Rock, Ark., Presby- 
terian minister, is secretary. .. . Frank 
Ketcham, a Washington, D. C., attorney, 
recently challenged clergymen to clean 
the ministry of “people who use God as 
an avenue of profit to the detriment of 
other human beings.” Singled out for 
special criticism were individuals who 
use radio and television for “religious 
rackets designed to enrich the pockets of 
their practitioners.” Other professions, 
he said, like law and medicine, have set 
minimum standards for their practition- 
ers. .. . Church-owned property now used 
for strictly religious purposes is being 
put back on the tax rolls in Arizona fol- 
lowing a report from the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office that exemption laws have 
been violated. ... More than 1000 young 
people from around the world are ex- 
pected to participate in 40 ecumenical 
work camps in 26 countries this summer. 
Projects range from road-building to 
planting fruit trees or serving as at- 
tendants in mental hospitals... . A bill 
that would allow a church to carry life 
insurance on its pastor has been given 
a favorable report by the Senate Insur- 
ance Committee of the N. C. legislature. 


Omaha Assembly Adopts 
5-Year Plan, Big Budget 


Among the major actions of the Pres- 
byterian, USA, General Assembly in 
Omaha was the adoption of a long-range 
benevolence program. 

Commissioners adopted with evident 
enthusiasm a program for next year that 
will total $43,162,367 from all sources. 
Following this action the Assembly stood 
in prayer and then sang the Doxology. 

According to the adopted plan, the 
budget for all benevolences for 1962 will 
total $54,338,577. Next year: $35,748,- 
28s 

Hermann N. Morse, general secretary 
of the Board of National Missions, told 
of the activities of the long-range plan- 
ning committee and others who have been 
engaged in this effort. A growing popu- 
lation, higher standards, and many 
changes necessitate this step, he said. “If 
you don’t do more you are automatically 
doing less. If you don’t do better you 
are automatically doing worse,” he said. 

In meeting this budget of advanced 
giving each congregation is asked to con- 
vene its total leadership group in a 
retreat-type conference in the early fall 
to formulate its benevolence program. 

John T. Peters, secretary of steward- 
ship and promotion, said, ‘“This may be 
recorded in history as the time the church 
we love so much got up off the floor and 
began to walk.” 


Unanimous Union Action 


Action on union with the United Pres- 
byterians was unanimous followed by 
singing the Doxology, Blest Be the Tie 
That Binds, and The Church’s One 
Foundation. 

United Presbyterian Moderator, Rob- 
ert W. Gibson, president of Monmouth 
College, told the Assembly: 


“Across the years you have had many 
representatives from our denomination 
speak to you in your annual gathering, 
but I believe that I am the first one ever 
to be able to report to you that in our 
presbyteries we have voted for union and 
expect to join hand and heart with you 
in the formation of a new church.” 


Dr. Gibson referred to an opposition 
movement in the church by saying: 


“Those of us who know our denomina- 
tion are not surprised at opposition votes, 
for these represent men who prefer to do 
their own thinking. Most of them are 
men of goodwill who, by their devotion 
to the Bible, the giving of their tithes, and 


their loyalty to Christ, will add strength 
to the new church and will be as devoted 
to it as to the old.” 

The uniting Assembly is scheduled for 
Pittsburgh, Pa., next year. The recent 
(169th) USA Assembly is asking the 
170th Assembly to consider the idea of 
electing the Moderator of the 169th As- 
sembly to head the meeting for the day 
of sessions prior to the forming of the 
united church. 

With reference to communities where 
there are both USA and UP churches, it 
was agreed in the Assembly that the pref- 
erable way to handle these situations is 
neither by a federated or so-called 
“union” or “united” congregations, but 
rather through a comity arrangement be- 
tween presbyteries and synods. 

Paul Tudor Jones, Memphis, Tenn., 
pastor, and the Presbyterian, U. S. fra- 
ternal delegate told the USA Assembly 
that “all is not sweetness and light in the 
South today, but we are seeking to deal 
with our problem in the Spirit of Christ. 
There are many Presbyterian ministers 
who have given up their pulpits because 
they would not soft-pedal their convic- 
tions on local social problems.” 

Tribute was paid President Ralph 
Waldo Lloyd, of Maryville College, for 
his long-time leadership of the permanent 
commission on Interchurch Relations. 


School Report Adopted 

The major document before the Gen- 
eral Assembly dealing with the relation 
of the church to the public schools was 
adopted following its presentation by 
Ganse Little, Pasadena, Calif., pastor, 
and president of the Board of Christian 
Education. He declared that the Pres- 
byterian Church should stand fast in its 
historic opposition to the establishment 
of any system of Protestant parochial 
schools. 


The report calls for Presbyterians to 
be more concerned to undergird Ameri- 
can public education. It demands con- 
tinuance of the traditional principle of 
separation of church and state. It op- 
poses the support of independent and 
parochial schools by public funds. It 
declares that the public school teacher 
is in a strategic place to exercise Chris- 
tian vocation. It is skeptical of the valid- 
ity of the charge of “godlessness” some- 








times leveled against the public school. It 
challenges the public schools to establish 
and maintain a religious dimension which 
is consonant with, rather than antagonis- 
tic to, the full promotion of religious 
commitment of the life of each child by 
the home, the church, or synagogue. It 
points to safeguards that are necessary 
for the effective promotion of released- 
time programs as well as the church re- 
lated nursery and kindergarten schools. 

The report is commended for wide dis- 
tribution and study. Only one voice was 
heard in opposition to its adoption when 
the vote was taken. 

A comprehensive medical expense plan 
will be studied by the Board of Pensions 
for possible action next year. This would 
be designed to protect members of the 
Service Pension Plan against large med- 
ical bills. The added cost of such a plan 
would be limited to the benefits which 
could be purchased by an increase of dues 
amounting to approximately one per cent 
of salaries, with the possibility of an 
increase of the church’s portion of the 
dues from the present 97 of salary to 
10%. 

A proposed program to aid the church's 
ministers who receive low salaries (Ovur- 
LOOK, May 20), including specific pay- 
ments to help in the college education of 
their children was referred to the Gen- 
eral Council. 


Sumter, S. C., Case 
The Assembly gave a rising vote of 


thanks to Eugene Carson Blake, the 
Stated Clerk, for his action in the Sum- 


ter, S. C. case, where a Presbyterian 
minister was advanced $10,000, from 
Assembly funds to pay a judgment 


against him and his colleagues (Ovt- 
LOOK, Jan. 14, May 20). Dr. Blake 
called recent publicity about this action 
distorted. He said that replacements for 
the money advanced from the Assembly 
office now amount to almost the full 
$10,000. 

The Assembly interrupted a business 
session to offer silent prayers in support 
of a Washington Pilgrimage commemo- 
rating the third anniversary of the Su- 
preme Court decision outlawing segrega- 
tion in the public schools. Birmingham 
(USA) Presbytery had a request before 
the Assembly asking that it “refrain 
from making recommendations in the 
area of racial and cultural relations for 
1957.” 

This was understood as a reaction to 
last year’s pronouncement calling for de- 
segregation in many areas with emphasis 
upon covenants of open occupancy in real 
estate transactions. 

The current circulation of Presbyterian 
Life was shown to be at 990,075 copies, 
with the million mark expected to be 
reached by the coming summer. 

The Assembly authorized the Board 
of National Missions to continue Her- 
mann N. Morse in his present post of 


4 


general secretary even though he reaches 
the mandatory retirement age of 70 at 
the end of this year. Dr. Morse is asked 
to remain at his post until the 1959 
Assembly of the united church or until 
a new constitution for the merged boards 
has been approved. 

An expanded public relations program 
for the Assembly was set in motion with 
the election of Murray S. Stedman, Jr., 
as its director and Louis B. Fleming as 
Stedman has been associate 
professor of political science at Swarth- 
more College and Fleming is with the 
Pasadena, Calif., Star-News. Head- 
quarters for this new offce of information 
will be in New York. 


associate. 


Ecumenical Mission 

The Assembly adopted the recom- 
mendation providing for the establish- 
ment of the Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations to succeed the 
permanent commission on Interchurch 
Relations and the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. John A. Mackay, Princeton Sem- 
inary president and a former president 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, spoke 
for the step. He described a crucial 
moment that has been reached in the life 
of the missionary movement, brought 
about not by its failure, but by its suc- 
He said the greatest problem today 
is whether the missionary movement is 
to become a real part of the ecclesiastical 
movement. The World Council of 
Churches has a growing consciousness 
that the missionary movement is the soul 
of the church. Dr. Mackay said the dan- 
ger exists that the World Council will 
be a mere ecclesiastical facade. The 
formation of the Southeast Asia Confer- 
ence of Churches at the recent conference 
in Indonesia was an expression of dy- 
namic regionalism, a determination on 
the part of those churches that their fu- 
ture will not be determined by a hierarchy 
in New York or London. That, he said, 
is the true counter-balance of any ten- 
dency to run things from one center. He 
described the proposed new name as 
“linguistically inevitable.” 


cess. 


Non-Judicial Cases 

The permanent Judicial Commission 
reported on two non-judicial cases. In 
one the elders and congregation of the 
Huntersville, N. C., church were sus- 
tained in a case involving the Synod of 
Catawba. In this case a commission of 
presbytery had attempted to dissolve the 
church and to compel its merger with 
other congregations against the will of 
the people involved. 

The other case involved the disposition 
of the property of a congregation in Phil- 
adelphia Presbytery where a minority 
protested that it had not been allowed to 
present its case in opposition to the sale 
of the church property. The commission 
of the Assembly was divided 10-4, but the 
Assembly voted in both cases to make the 
preliminary judgments its action. In the 


Philadelphia case the majority was sus- 
tained. 

Statistics showed that 276,390 persons 
were received into the USA church last 
year, 142,565 on profession and reaf- 
firmation; 118,874 by certificate, and 
14,951 by restoration. Net gain for the 
year was 73,362. 

The Assembly voted that the Shorter 
Catechism remain unchanged, but that 
an historical introduction be prepared 
and that Scripture references be revised. 


$10 Million Extension 

The Assembly created a corporation to 
issue and sell bonds, not to exceed $10 
million for church extension. Bonds will 
be offered to individual investors at a 
stated rate of interest and with a definite 
maturity date. The corporation will be 
formed by the Board of National Mis- 
sion to provide loans to aid new church 
and church extension building projects. 

Three synods in West Africa, now a 
part of the Presbyterian Church, USA, 
were granted permission to form their 
own General Assembly next December. 
The new church will have a membership 
of 76,485. A delegation of Americans 
will attend the organizing meeting. 

Bloomfield Seminary (N.J.) was con- 
tinued as a church institution under the 
status of “associate,” despite an earlier 
indication that it would be removed from 
the approved list. The Council on The- 
ological Education has recommended that 
it be dropped because it has not been 
accredited by the American Association 
of Theological Schools. <A yearly allo- 
cation of $15,000 for the next five years 
was voted, doubling the amount pre- 
viously given. 


Segregation Action 

Segregation was called a problem “of 
such magnitude and urgency that it takes 
precedence over the other social issues 
in American life today.” A request from 
Birmingham-A Presbytery that the As- 
sembly refrain from any recommenda- 
tions on race relations this year was 
turned down, while “deep sympathy” 
was expressed toward the presbytery’s 
problems. 

The Assembly called for the Depart- 
ment of Social Education and Action to 
undertake studies and surveys to de- 
termine the extent to which racial inte- 
gration has been achieved in the church 
and its agencies and institutions; to de- 
velop a “comprehensive, effective, unified 
program for the whole church to achieve 
a non-segregated church and a non-segre- 
gated society; and to report to the 1958 
Assembly. Of the Assembly’s pronounce- 
ments on this subject, it called for the 
widest possible distribution, for ‘only 
as they are known can they become effec- 
tive guides to Christian action.” 

If the union with United Presbyterians 
should be delayed, next year’s Assembly 
will meet, not in Pittsburgh, but in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 
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The Church's Opportunity in TV 


HAVE BEEN associated with com- 

mercial television since mid-1949, 
and have watched with an astonishment 
approaching disbelief its fantastic growth 
in size and in impact. Right after man 
learned how to make sound, he started 
to make marks . . . marks on the walls 
of caves ... marks on the ground... 
marks on stone. He made these marks 
to communicate with others and to moti- 
vate these others . . . to move people to 
do things. Today we’re still at it—but 
the forms of communication have 
changed. 

Communication’s progress was slow in- 
deed in the early centuries. It wasn’t 
until the 13th century, when witches and 
serfs were in vogue and one of man’s 
greatest dreams was to make gold, that 
a man named Gutenberg invented movable 
type. But the movable thing about Gu- 
tenberg’s invention was the type. The 
printing itself was immobile. 

Came the Revolution in this country 
with Yankee Doodle and George Wash- 
ington. Came post-roads and inns, and 
handbills and posters . . . all very fine 
but all very motionless. 


Came Radio 

Then there was the lawless West and 
the traveling shows of the early pitchmen. 
Then, as the roaring ’twenties went out 
and the traumatic ’thirties came in, there 
appeared upon the scene that remarkable 
new medium of communication which 
became known as radio. At the same 
time, newspapers and magazines _bur- 
geoned. But even radio, like print, is 
frozen still. 

The thaw in mass communications. . . 
the infusion of motion into communica- 
tions . . . became possible right after 
the second World War. Then the bar- 
rier to motion was shattered . . . then 
television came into being. What about 
this medium of television? Here are 
some capsuled but dramatic facts: 

As of the first of this year, nearly 
eight out of every 10 homes in the 
country had one or more television 
sets. Forty million television sets 
are operative today in American 
homes. 

Today, a vast variety of programs 
to educate, to entertain, to inform, 
and to amuse are being aired by 
almost exactly 500 television sta- 
tions across the land. 

What about people in this mass 
of astronomical figures? Well, they 





MR. TREDWELL is vice-president and man- 
aging director of the Jefferson Standard 
Broadcasting Co., Charlotte, N. C. This talk 
was prepared for delivery to the Birmingham 
Assembly in connection with the report of 
the ad interim committee. However, the 
pressure of time was such that only a small 
portion of it was given there. 
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contribute some shockers of their 
own. For example, one of the great 
research organizations reports, in 
the average week, more than one 
billion, 300-million home-hours of 
television viewing. 

For better or worse, the American 
people are spending more time 
watching television than they are 
spending in any other human ac- 
tivity except sleeping and working. 

It’s interesting to note the impact 
of television upon newspapers as a 
part of newspapers’ efforts to edit 
for their readers’ interest, American 
newspapers gave of their own free 
will over a billion dollars in pub- 
licity space to television and tele- 


vision personalities last year. 

You might think that television is all 
impersonal facts, but it is not. Its pulse 
is people. At the turn of the century, 
probably not one person in ten would 
have recognized his senator or his home- 
town mayor. Probably not one person 
in a thousand would have recognized a 
Bishop Sheen. ‘Today, nearly everyone 
will recognize everyone of these “made- 
by-television” faces. Not the least of 
television’s abilities, because it is real, 
is that it can make a once-a-week face or 
a once-a-week family as familiar to the 
masses as the great names of history have 
been to a very few. 


Holiday at 8:45 
With no intention of giving you a 
“competitive pitch,” here are a few other 





A Message from the Presidents of the World Council of Churches 


Pentecost, June 9, 1957 


As Presidents of the World Council 
of Churches we greet our brethren in the 
member churches. 

On this birthday of the Church of 
Christ we should remind one another that 
the church was born when the Holy Spirit 
was poured out on the apostles, con- 
straining them to proclaim to all around 
them the mighty works of God. Thus 
the last promise of the risen Lord was 
fulfilled : 

“You shall receive power when the 

Holy Spirit has come upon you; and 

you shall be my witness in Jerusa- 

lem and in all Judea and Samaria 
and to the end of the earth.”,—Acts 

1:9 (Rsv) 

To be the church is to live by the 
power of the Holy Spirit. It is this 
power, which we need if we are to find 
repentance and renewal of life. It is 
this power which enables the church to 
give hope to the hopeless. 

The nations are looking with fear to 
an unknown future. Grave problems of 
human relationships which cause the suf- 
fering of millions of our fellow-men re- 
main unsolved. This is not because the 
necessary intelligence is lacking, or even 
some general goodwill. It is rather be- 
cause men have not the power to do the 
good that they know they ought to do. 

In closing the inconclusive Disarma- 
ment Conference held some twenty years 
ago the chairman said: ‘In such a situ- 
ation as the present nothing can help us 
but faith. . . . The obstacles are not in 
the world around us, but in our minds 
and hearts. We will the end, but we do 
not will it hard enough to risk the 
means.” That is still our position today. 


We long for true international under- 
standing and peace, but we cannot bring 
ourselves to pay the price. In the 
churches we find a real desire for renewal, 
for unity, for evangelism, but not enough 
readiness to consecrate ourselves so fully 
to the service of Christ that we become 
the willing instruments of his saving 
work. Now Whitsun comes to tell us 
that the one and only way in which our 
weakness can be transformed into 
strength is by receiving the life-giving 
Spirit which turned disappointed dis 
ciples into courageous witnesses. 

We therefore beseech you, brethren, so 
to wait upon God that we may be en- 
dued with power from on high. We are 
often in such a hurry to do things for 
God that we forget God himself and do 
not wait for the Spirit. “Not by might 
nor by power, but by my spirit” says the 
Lord of Hosts. 

May the fellowship in Christ which we 
have in the World Council show the na- 
tions that there exists a People of God 
which lives in the strength of the Holy 
Spirit. May it render clear witness to 
the ends of the earth, that this Spirit 
really does enable man to carry out God’s 
gracious plan for his children. 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
Signed JOHN BAILLIE 
SANTE UBERTO BARBIERI 
GEORGE CICESTR 
Otto DIBELIus 
JuHANON Mar THOMA 
MICHAEL 
HENRY KNOX SHERRILL 
Geneva, 1957 








rather striking and significant compari- 
sons: 

At 8:45 in the morning, more 
people are watching television than 
subscribe to Esquire and Holiday 
magazines combined. 

At 9:15 in the morning, TV’s 
audience already exceeds that of the 
National Geographic. By 10:15, 
the television audience passes the 
combined circulation of Time and 
Newsweek. 

At 11 o’clock, television is ahead 
of Family Circle and equal to Look 
magazine. Before noon, TV has 
passed McCall’s and just about tied 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

Life is surpassed at 1:45 in the 
afternoon . . . and by just after 7 
o’clock at night, the TV audience 
zooms past the paid circulation of 
Readers’ Digest and arrives at the 
threshold of prime evening time, 
during which, television audiences 
far surpass the largest magazines. 


I hope you will agree that the almost 
unbelievable growth of television and its 
continually demonstrated tremendous im- 
pact means that the General Assembly 
would be “missing a bet” of major mag- 
nitude if it did not resolve to investigate 
with thoroughness the possible use of the 
media. 


USA G. A.—Omaha 


Such an investigation, if superficial or 
cursory, will not succeed. I believe that 
such an investigation will require a de- 
tailed study and analysis by expert re- 
searchers. 


The Alternatives 

There are obvious alternatives, of 
course. If you wish, you can give up 
the ghost to the Lutherans and the Ro- 
man Catholics. If you wish, you may 
continue to approach the use of television 
on a purely local—community-by-com- 
munity—basis. (With reference to the 
latter technique, however, I must report 
with sorrow that the average locally- 
preduced and televised religious pro- 
grams are not “great shakes” by any 
means. ) 

With no intention of second-guessing 
the results of a carefullv-planned and 
executed research and analysis project, 
I dare to predict that the Presbyterian 
Church may find the utilization of care- 
fully-planned and carefully-executed film 
presentations to be the best answer. Once 
produced, films can be used over and 
over again throughout the country on 
television. They can be used in schools 

. or by church groups . . . at civic or 
social functions almost anywhere 
and everywhere. Their residual values 
after first use remain important for an 
indefinite period of time. 





For Cooperative Planning 


By ROME BETTS 


T IS providential that when the 

churches began to take seriously the 
new media of films, radio and television, 
those who were in the leadership pro- 
posed that the planning be done coop- 
eratively. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the role played by the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, in its support of 
this policy. The Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. had a founder relationship to the 
Protestant Film Commission, the Joint 
Religious Radio Committee, its succes- 
sor, the Protestant Radio Commission, 
and to RAVEMCCO, the overseas agency 
for broadcasting and films... . 

No one can calculate the effect upon 
the minds and hearts of men and women, 
young people and little children, of the 
films, the radio and the television pro- 
grams which the churches working to- 
gether have produced and distributed 
through the instrumentality of the Broad- 
casting and Film Commission. Into our 
efforts to discover how to use these media 
effectively for Christ and the church have 
gone untold hours of cooperative effort 





MR. BETTS is chairman of the Broadcasting 
and Film Commission of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. He made this address be- 
fore the Omaha Assembly. 
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and inspired creativity by your repre- 
sentatives as well as other denomina- 
tions. 


Small Investment 


I’m cure that no one among us feels 
that we have really discovered how to use 
films, radio and television as they should 
be used. I sometimes think we have no 
right to expect very large results from 
the relatively small investment we have 
made so far in the development and use 
of these media. In 1957, one single com- 
munion—the Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod—because of its belief in the po- 
tency of these media, will have spent 
over a million and a half dollars in 
radio and TV. This is more than all 
the member churches together are spend- 
ing through the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission. 

On the local level the church has yet 
to accept broadcasting as an indispensible 
ally in its parish program. We can never 
expect the broadcasting of the gospel to 
“pay off” until we can arouse the laity 
to enter into a partnership with the 
broadcaster. The men, women and youth 
of the church must be alerted to enter the 
doors that radio and television are con- 


stantly opening into the minds and hearts 
of people—people with whom they— 
and not the minister—associate every 
day. 

The churches face a tremendous oppor- 
tunity in the use of these media of mass 
communication and when I use the word 
“mass” I am mindful that about half of 
our country is unchurched. Therefore, 
we must be ingenious in our approaches 
to such a vast and, for the most part, 
apathetic audience. Traditional forms 
of programs may reach only those who 
are already with us and so we will end 
up talking to ourselves. Of course, we 
must not neglect this aspect of the work 
which has been begun so well, but what 
we must do is to launch out in new di- 
rections so as to create an atmosphere of 
receptivity, soften up our listeners and 
viewers, in order that our churches will 
find their recruitment for Christ more 
sympathetically received. To do this we 
need to take people where you find them 
and by degrees, lift their sights, lead 
them gently and appeal to their finer 
instincts. 


Ingredients 

We need, it seems to me, to capitalize 
upon certain known characteristics of our 
society and weave these ingredients into 
our programming: 

1. Sportsmanship and fair play 

2. Love of adventure 

3. Craving for a sense of family solidar- 

ity in this world of uncertainty. Rec- 
ognize the new “monogamous” trend 
of our youth. 

4. Love of a good mystery 

5. Preoccupation with science 

All of these you will recognize as 
characteristics of youth and of the youth- 
ful attitude. So let’s beam our attention 
at young people. In doing so, I suspect 
we'll catch nearly everybody. 

This kind of imaginative program- 
ming requires competent personnel and 
large sums. I am personally convinced 
that the Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion acting on behalf of the member 
communions is the most effective chan- 
nel through which this vitally necessary 
task can be accomplished. 


New York Crusade 

Something new has been developed in 
the Billy Graham New York crusade now 
in progress: Decisions via telephone. 

This effort is boosted by a 15-minute 
television program at 11:30 p.m. during 
which Mel Dibble, a Graham team mem- 
ber, encourages viewers to call a given 
number to talk over their spiritual prob- 
lems with trained counselors. 

Officials say that when this is done all 
14 telephones at campaign headquarters 
begin ringipg and continue until 2:00 
a.m. 

* * * 
ONE will rarely err if extreme actions 
be ascribed to vanity, ordinary actions 
to habit, and mean actions to fear.— 
NIETZSCHE. 
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@ To the Southern Baptist Convention in Chicago 


ON RACIAL TENSIONS 


This is a portion of the report of the Christian Life Commission 
of the Southern Baptist Convention in Chicago. 


Some of our people feel that we should 
avoid any discussion of this issue because 
of its controversial nature. This is a 
strange note to inject into the affairs of 
Baptists. Religious controversy led to 
the stoning of the prophets, the cruci- 
fixion of Christ, the beheading of Paul, 
and the death of unnumbered martyrs 
through the ages. The churches of Christ 
have made progress and have changed 
the course of history by the introduction 
of discordant ideas. A conformist church 
never changes anything. 

In this our day of world mission ad- 
vance, we cannot avoid this issue. The 
problem is rooted deeply in our history 
and is the product of a series of tragic 
social experiences that have left their 
marks on both the Negro and white citi- 
zens of our country. The people of both 
groups must gird themselves with fa- 
tience, the white man fighting the pride 
of his old mastery and the Negro the 
pride of his new achievements. 


Individuals as Persons 


We must remember that in this con- 
troversy we are dealing with individuals 
as persons. We cannot depend upon 
automatic social processes to produce 
harmony as if all the people of any one 
race are alike in quality of character 
or capacity. Nor can we depend on laws 
that fix the status and define the rights 
of individuals in one race in relation to 
those in another. Legal and social pat- 
terns that doom all Negroes to a service 
“place” in American society regardless 
of their cultural progress can only make 
for increasing conflict. Laws are futile 
solutions. They cannot make peace. The 
Christian cannot stop at the point of 
law. He is motivated by love and grace. 

We must realize that the racial issue 
is basically a moral and religious ques- 
tion. We do not mean by this that the 
churches should seek to implement court 
decisions, although any church, church 
body, or individual should be left free to 
express himself on the question. We do 
mean that the Christian is obligated to 
accept and follow the teachings of Christ 
with respect to the dignity and worth of 
every individual, irrespective of his race 
or position in human society. Any move- 
ment, system, or law that denies this truth 
by statement, implication, or social prac- 
tice is not in accord with the teachings 
of Jesus nor the principles of our Chris- 
tian faith. 

In accordance with these teachings, 
this Commission protests the violence in 
all its forms that is used against Negro 
people in the current segregation issue 
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or at any other time. In recognition of 
the Negro’s rights as a citizen, the law 
enforcement agencies of local, state, and 
national governments should protect 
him, irrespective of his position or cul- 
ture, from lawless attacks on his person 
or property. 

We believe that our nation cannot long 
endure these lawless attacks made upon 
the person and property of free citizens 
in contempt of the law and the courts 
of justice. The perpetrators of these 
crimes, regardless of their position or 
influences in the community, should be 
brought to legal justice. 


Freedom Imperiled 
Furthermore, in keeping with our his- 


toric Baptist position of the freedom of 
conscience and expression in religion 
under the leadership of the Holy Spirit, 
we call to the attention of the people in 
our churches and other citizens of our 
country the fact that any suppression 
of these freedoms, whether it be by the 
laws or state or by economic, civic, so- 
cial, or church pressures, denies the 
voluntary principles in religion and im- 
perils both religious and political free- 
dom at its source. 


We are witnessing today the betrayal 
of these freedoms by vocal minorities in 
some communities and churches who are 
able to arouse sufficient opposition to 
force the resignation of pastors and to 
incite retaliation against peaceful citizens 
who speak or act according to their con- 
victions on racial justice and interracial 
goodwill. The people of our nation 
should be reminded that both the voice 
of God and the verdict of history warn 
us that those who deny these freedoms 
to others do not long retain them for 
themselves. 





OMAHA NOTEBOOK 





In greeting the new Mcederator in 
Omaha, the retiring Moderator, David 
W. Proffitt, said to him: 


“The election assures you of three things. 


It means the most strenuous year of work 
in your life, clean sheets and a new bed 
every night, and the most thrilling Chris- 
tian experience of any man’s lifetime.” 


* 8 6 

The vote on the moderatorial race car- 
ried here last week did not show the re- 
sult of the first ballot. That was re- 
corded as follows: Harold R. Martin, 
385; Rex S. Clements, 235; William H. 
Hudnut, Jr., 143; and Paul C. Warren, 
109. On the second ballot it stood: 
Martin, 558; Clements, 234; Hudnut, 
47; Warren, 32. 

* * * 

Glenn C. McGee, pastor of Trinity 
church, Tucson, Ariz., close friend of 
the new Moderator, was appointed by him 
to be Vice-Moderator. The Arizona pas- 
tor made the nominating speech for the 
new Moderator. 

x * * 

The General Assembly Daily News re- 
ported that Jarvis Cotton, of Western 
Seminary, threw his straw hat into the 
Missouri River upon arriving in Omaha. 
Temperature in Pittsburgh was 86 when 
he left and was 41 when he reached 
Omaha. 

e & @ 

Elder R. J. Wig, of Los Angeles, said 
that of more than 142,000 Presbyterians 
who died during the last five years only 
501 made any bequests to any of the 
boards or agencies of the church. 

x - 2 
Wade A. Mansur, Omaha pastor, is 


reputed to have written a hymn a day 
for the last five vears or more. 
*e *“ 

Ruling elder John H. Rick, of Wash- 
ington, D, C., recommended that the tra- 
ditional “Mr. Moderator, Fathers and 
Brethren,” be changed since there are 
now women elders and ministers. The 
Assembly adopted the recommendation of 
the Bills and Overtures Committee, de- 
clining to recommend any change. Dr. 
Clements, presenting the report, said 
“students of language know that the use 
of one includes the other and at the 1952 
Assembly we were reminded the one em- 
braces the other.” 

* = ¢ 

John Sutherland Bonnell, of the Fifth 
Avenue church, New York, was named 
the 1958 preacher for the National 
Church in Washington on the general 
theme of “The Reformed Church and 
Evangelism.” 

* © 2 


General Council Secretary Glenn W. 
Moore announced to the Assembly that 
27 persons were in the building of the 
new Ruskin Heights Church, Hickman 
Mills, near Kansas City, when it was 
demolished by a tornado May 21. He 
said there was no knowledge at that time 
as to how many were saved, but that the 
minister, Harry B. Collier, and his fam- 
ily were safe. The Assembly expressed 
its concern and sympathy to the congre- 
gation and ordered that immediate steps 
be taken to provide all possible assistance 
through the procedures adopted for dis- 
aster relief. The Moderator led the As- 
sembly in prayer. 
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EDITORIAL 


Pentecost 


Whatever interpretation we may give 
to the prophetic outpouring of the Spirit 
and the ecstatic speaking in tongues or 
strange languages, it seems certain that 
the Spirit descended upon laymen, or- 
dinary men and women, who became 
channels for God’s voice without much 
arguing about its nature or splitting hairs 
about doctrine... . 





Pentecost was the first ecumenical 
event. Young Christianity was “in one 
place” and of “one accord.” This is the 
reason the Christian Church values the 
celebration of Pentecost again at a time 
when it endeavors to recover this unity. 
—Friends Journal. 


The Spirit comes as a blessed dis- 
turber to people as individuals and as 
groups. The personal habits and social 
customs that were thought te be fixed are 
changed, not merely because “those who 
would turn the world upside down have 
come,” but because the “free, life-renew- 
ing Spirit invaded this world from cut- 
side.”—Christian Advocate. 





Eastern Orthodox, Anglican and Prot- 
estant churches all over the world have 
been called to prayer on Sunday, June 
9, 1957, by the seven presidents of the 
World Council of Churches. They will 
meet in worship to commemorate the 
fiftieth day after the first Easter when 
disciples from many nations received the 
divine guidance which meant the begin- 
ning of the Christian mission (Acts 2). 

Jerusalem was set between East and 
West, a junction of cultures and melting 
pot of old faiths. Today conflicts of cul- 
tures again spread over the whole world. 
God will send the same resources to his 
people: inspired power to tell men and 
women of Christ, and the fire of divine 
love, a fruit of the Spirit. 
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In the early church, Pentecost ranked 
with Christmas and Easter, as the third 
great festival of the Christian year. It 
was considered one of the most joyous 
times of the church calendar, and was 
celebrated with songs and festivals. 

From the World Council of Churches, 
because of its ecumenical or worldwide 
nature, Pentecost has special significance. 
Many of its 165 churches in 50 nations 
use the day as an opportunity to help 
the local congregation better understand 
the worldwide fellowship of the local 
church. 

—From the World Council of Churches. 


Too Late? 


In this issue we have two articles on 
the church’s use of mass communications; 
particularly radio and television. They 
deserve serious study. The one by Mr. 
Tredwell is an enlargement upon his re- 
marks to the Birmingham Assembly. 

While the two articles deserve serious 
attention, and that is our reason for print- 


ing them, it is also important to look at 
the Tredwell recommendation and the 
approval given by the Birmingham As- 
sembly in the light of Mr. Betts’ impor- 
tant call to cooperation in this field. 

Once more, in the case of the report 
submitted to the Birmingham meeting, 
we have an illustration of the bad pro- 
cedure to be noted when a committee re- 
port is not provided long enough before 
an Assembly meets to permit discussion 
and deliberate consideration. This one 
was put into commissioners’ hands as 
they reached Birmingham and was doubt- 
less read by less than one in 20 before it 
was presented in the midst of a hurried 
session—so hurried that the speaker was 
cut from 20 minutes to less than 10 for 
his presentation. 

Let us simply make a footnote once 
more to cal] to the attention of all present 
and potential committeemen the advisa- 
bility of submitting their reports for pub- 
lication in ample time for the church-at- 
large, and particularly the commissioners, 
to have an opportunity to discuss them. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are sgbmitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and when submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Charles 
D. Holland, Presbyterian, USA, retired min- 
ister of Richmond, Va.; and Massey M. Helt- 
zel, Ginter Park church, Richmond, Va. 


JESUS’ CRUCIFIXION 


Why was Jesus crucified ? 


Ho.LL_Anp: ‘This question could have 
two meanings, and I am not sure which 
the questioner has in mind. He could 
be asking what were the grounds on 
which the leaders of the Jews sought and 
secured the crucifixion of Christ; or, he 
could be asking why, in terms of Chris- 
tian doctrine, Christ was crucified. The 
first can be answered very simply. Be- 
cause of their enmity and opposition, the 
leaders of the Jews, who feared for their 
own authority, trumped up _ charges 
against Christ, and it was on the ground 
of these false charges that they demanded 
and got the decree of execution. If the 
question is asked in the second sense, we 
may answer that the crucifixion of Christ 
was part of God’s eternal plan for the 
salvation of mankind. ‘The Lamb of 
God,” we are told, “was slain before the 
foundation of the world.” By this it is 
meant that, in the eternal decrees of 
God, it having been determined that man 
should be created and that he would sin, 
it was also at that time determined that 
there should be a Redeemer to save him. 
When our first parents, Adam and Eve, 
were created and placed in the Garden 
of Eden, they were given life on condi- 
tion of obedience to God, but they were 
told that, if they disobeyed, in that day 





they would “surely die”—that is, they 
would become subject to the penalty of 
death. They did disobey, and thereby 
brought upon themselves, and upon all 
mankind after them, the condemnation 
and penalty of sin. By reason of the 
corruption engendered in human nature 
by their sin, it has become true that 
“there is none righteous, no not one,” 
and “all have sinned and come short of 
the glory of God.” The only way man 
could be saved from the penalty of sin 
was by someone else who was not touched 
by sin taking his place and bearing that 
penalty for him. This only God could 
do, as He did in the person of his Son 
in his death on the cross. And it is 
through faith in this redemption which 
the Lord Jesus Christ purchased for him, 
that man can be, and can only be, saved. 
This, of course, is the doctrine of sub- 
stitutionary atonement, which is one of 
the cardinal tenets of our Christian faith. 


HeitzeL: Mr. Holland has shown 
both the divine side and the human side 
of the crucifixion of Christ. It occurs 
to me that in Peter’s sermon at Pentecost 
there is one statement which shows both 
in one verse. He refers to “This Jesus, 
delivered up according to the plan and 
foreknowledge of God, whom you cruci- 
fied and killed by the hands of lawless 
men.” From the human side they simply 
wanted to get rid of this perverter of the 
nation, as they called him, this man who 
disturbed their status quo. From the 
divine side, he was delivered up accord- 
ing to the definite plan of God, who had 
in mind the making of atonement for 
human sin. I just thought that verse 
rather clinched the matter. 
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Notes on a Phenomenon 


“THE TOY BUSINESS IS SECURE” 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“The streets of the city shall be full 
of boys and girls playing. . .’—Zechariah 
8:4. 


HE WRITER of the last book in the 

Bible, in all his vision of the New 
Jerusalem, while he saw many wonders, 
never saw a single child. The prophet 
Zechariah, on the other hand, when he 
saw the New Jerusalem, the “city of 
truth,” saw the streets filled with boys 
and girls, playing. A city whose streets 
were safe for boys and girls would indeed 
be a New City. 

Zechariah, at any rate, would have 
been interested in the Toy Fair. Your 
correspondent just missed it the other 
evening. Supposing it would be open 
all evening, he arrived just as the doors 
had been locked. Evidently the toy-fair 
people had other matters on their mind 
than mere business. However, even be- 
hind closed doors the fair is impressive. 
It occupies most of the floors of the Mc- 
Alpin Hotel in New York from the 
second to the eleventh, not to mention 
two other hotels and two buildings be- 
sides. The directory of the fair, fur- 
nished to buyers, is bigger than most 
small-town telephone books. Free liter- 
ature always being irresistible, I came 
away with a copy of Toy TRADE NEws, 
a slick-paper daily for buyers at the fair. 
There is food for reflection in its pages. 

The toy business is like any other busi- 
ness: it is designed to make money, and 
everything else is incidental. When you, 
innocent reader, go looking for toy trains, 
you are looking for fun. But when the 
toy buyer looks for trains he looks for 
profits. A new N&W engine, complete 
with smoke (diesels come slowly to the 
N&W), whistle and “magne-traction,” 
is presented in the News as an item of 
“power-packed sales appeal.” Everything 
else is in the same vein. Six solid pages 
of interesting toys are headed—each page 
—with the words New Toys oN PARADE 
—SaLEs BUILDERS FoR 1957. The Vice- 
President of the Toy Manufacturers of 
the U.S.A., Inc., points out that the toy 
industry has doubled in retail sales dur- 
ing the past decade. ‘We are not com- 
pletely satisfied,” however, he writes. 
“We look forward to bigger and more 
profitable years to come.” He feels 
people do not spend enough on toys. “If 
we finally are able to get people to allo- 
cate 1% of their income to toys, we would 
have a retail sales figure in the neighbor- 
hood of $2 billion per year.” 

The president of a toy company 
pledges that it will not raise its prices 
this year, no matter what. He offers this 
explanation: “We anticipate bigger than 
ever profits based on heavier demands for 
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toys by new families.” There were over 
one million and a half marriages last 
year—an increase of 3% over 1955—; 
“as long as people are working, getting 
married and having babies, the toy busi- 
ness is secure.” 


AYBE it is not a good idea for the 

retail buyer to read such literature. 
He discovers himself (or herself) viewed 
as a means to an end, somebody else’s 
profits. Possibly sales would be less if 
this were generally realized. Visitors to 
a certain Buffalo department store last 
Christmas may not have known that the 
fact that they had to get to the household 
wares department through the toy depart- 
ment was no accident, or that the displays 
that caught their eye are (for the trade) 
called “a massive display of 88¢ toys, 
the impulse items” (Italics ours) “with 
a strong showing of a higher-priced se- 
lection to appeal . . .” and so forth. A 
man from Newark complains that the de- 
partment stores “aren’t getting as big 
a share of the pie as we deserve.” 

The lone voice of warning among all 
the optimism comes from a woman buyer 
from Tennessee. Higher prices for games 
and bicycles may drive them out of the 
market, she says. Prices for these things 
are out of bounds and “the public may 
rebel at paying them.” However, from 
the same city in Tennessee comes a more 
cheerful note: Layaway purchases are 
encouraged by a well-known department 
store because the plan “tends to make 
customers forget just how much they are 
spending.” 

All this points up how easy it is to 
get the cart before the horse—that is, to 
look at things as _ ends-in-themselves 
which properly should be means to good 
ends. The real reason for toys is, of 
course, the needs of children. But only 
once in this publication are the needs 
of children mentioned. An expert on 
children, Dr. Frances Ilg, is reported as 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
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PHYSICIAN WANTED 


WANTED GENERAL PRACTITIONER by 

out-patient clinic connected with 70-bed 
Presbyterian Hospital. Mountain region. 
No home calls. Suitable for individual de- 
siring limited practice. Surgeon, Pediatri- 
cian and Otorhinolaryngologist constitute 
present medical staff. Write Dr. Lawson 
Tate, Banner Elk, N. C. 








OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





SEW Aprons at home for stores. Easy 
profitable home self-employment. Write: 
ADCO, Bastrop, Louisiana. 


saying that many toys children need are 
either not in toy stores, or not on the 
market at all. Toys, so far from being 
designed with the child’s actual needs in 
mind, first become an end in themselves, 
and presently a means to an end quite 
different from the original one. 


UT the sin of the toymen is the sin 

of all of us. The natural purpose 
of a woman’s dress is partly comfort, 
partly the enhancement of beauty. But 
many a woman becomes interested in 
dresses for their own sake; she buys a 
dress for the sake of having the dress. 
At last, having forgotten the original 
purpose of a wardrobe, her great aim is 
to outdress other women. A dress is not 
a garment any more, it is a weapon, 
something to knock all other women into 
the shade. 


The only legitimate object of a sur- 
gical operation is to save life or to make 
it physically more bearable. But it has 
happened that a surgeon will forget this, 
and look at an operation as a work of 
art for art’s sake (“the operation was a 
success, but the patient died”); and at 
last view operations as a means to his 
own wealth. 

Ministers are by no means immune 
from this sort of degeneration. A ser- 
mon, for instance, surely has for its main 
purpose the illumination and transforma- 
tion of human lives, for it is thus that 
God is glorified. But the minister may 
grow to be so much engrossed with the 
sermon as a work of art that it becomes 
an end in itself, something to express, not 
to communicate. Presently the sermon, 
divorced from its true end, becomes a 
tool selfishly used, a means to praise, 
higher salary, or a sermon prize. 

The cure for all this? Nothing short 
of the grace of God; but he gives his 
grace to the humble. Instead of asking 
ourselves always the same question, 
“How’m I doing?” we might stop now 
and then to ask, “Why am I doing this 
at all?” 





DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Two Terms 
June 17-July 20 July 22-Aug. 24 


Enjoy summer study in the delightful cli- 
mate of the scenic Alleghenies amid abun- 
dant outdoor recreational opportunities. 
Courses are offered in Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, Education and Business Admin- 
istration. Special consideration is given 
to the requirements of teachers in the pub- 
lic schools and churches. 


Special Kindergarten Workshop, second 
semester. 
Write 


The Director of the Summer School 
Davis and Elkins CoHege 
Elkins, West Virginia 

















CAMPUS NEWS 


At Davidson: Pietenpol 


Dean Clarence J. Pietenpol has been 
named acting president of Davidson Col- 
lege to serve following the resignation of 
John R. Cunningham who leaves Sept. 1 
to become executive director of the Pres- 
byterian Foundation with offices in Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Professor John C. Bailey will be dean 
of students for an interim period, suc- 
ceeding Samuel R. Spencer, Jr., presi- 
dent-elect at Mary Baldwin College. 

In his final report to the trustees Pres- 
ident Cunningham recommended ap- 
proval of a Ten Year Plan involving the 
addition of plant and endowment funds 
amounting to $11 million. 

The trustees also voted to build a new 
$400,000 fraternity court to house 13 
social fraternities. The new houses, on 
which construction will begin within the 
next year, will provide meeting space and 
boarding facilities. All Davidson stu- 
dents live in dormitories. 

The trustees’ committee to nominate a 
new president had no report. David R. 
LaFar, Jr., Gastonia, N. C., is chairman. 





Other members: J. McDowell Richards, 
Decatur, Ga.; James A. Jones, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Dr. J. M. Hendrix, Durham, 
N. C.; Fred R. Stair, Hickory, N. C.; 

and J. Spencer Love, New York. 


Assembly’s Training School 

Additions to the faculty of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Training School, Rich- 
mond, Va., were announced at the recent 
commencement: Neva Delgado, now of 
Tampa, Fla., will become field represen- 
tative; Margaret Smith, Atlanta, Ga., 
studying on a fellowship will also be 
assistant to the director of the demon- 
stration kindergarten; Glenn Bannerman 
will teach recreation at ATS and serve 
part-time at Westminster church, Rich- 
mond; William B. Kennedy, professor- 
elect at Union Seminary, will also teach 
at ATS. 

Sally Bullock, rising senior of Stovall, 
N. C., was awarded the Paisley Scholar- 
ship for exceptional promise. 


Union Seminary, Va. 

Frank B. Lewis, professor of ethics 
at Union Theological Seminary in Vir- 
ginia, was announced as the new dean of 
the seminary at the recent commence- 
ment. 








WESTMINSTER 


A College for Men; Fulton, Missouri 


A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive service 
in training leaders for Church, State. Business and the Professions. 
For catalog and information write 


ROBERT L. D. DAVIDSON, President 
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Marshall W. Brown, President 


of Christian Scholarship 


Presbyterian College 


to the Highest Ideals 


Clinton, South Carolina 








Selhraven College 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
Write to 
McFERRAN CROWE, President 


A Four Year Co-Educational College Owned by the Synod of Mississippi. 


yx High academic standards 
vy Strong in the faith 
yy Select student body 


yy Fine program of recreation 
and activities 


xy¢ Reasonable in cost 
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Catalog and srastroses booklet 





KING COLLEGE 


Coeducational e 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. Fully |; 
accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, | 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. Sixty-acre campus. Ath- 
letics. Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, and tuition $895 


- LISTON, Teorhtnne, Box P. Bristol, Tenn. 


Founded 1867 
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Following J. S. Whale of England, i 
was announced that the next visiting pro- 
fessor will likely be John A. T. Robin- 
son of Cambridge. 

President James A. Jones reported the 
addition of $300,118 to the seminary 
funds during the year. A new frequency 
modulation radio station, memorializing 
Robert F. Kirkpatrick of the Class of 
1900, made its first broadcasts at com- 
mencement. Announcement was made of 
the establishment of a fellowship for 
graduate study that will be awarded in 
rotation to include other than Presby- 
terian students. 

Frank A. Elliott, Emporia, Va., a sen- 
ior, received the Monroe Wicker award. 
Edward O’Dell Smith, Piney Flats, 
Tenn., of the middle class, won the H. 
W. McLaughlin award. 

Awarded: 60 B. D. degrees; 14 Mas- 
ters of Theology; four Doctors of The- 
ology. 


P. C.: Almost $1 Million 
Presbyterian College, Clinton, S. C., 
has almost reached the million-dollar ob- 
jective mark, surpassing the original 
objective by one-fourth in its 18-months 
Diamond Jubilee development program 
throughout Georgia and South Carolina. 
Latest tabulation showed $997,702 and 
commencement time is expected to show 
complete success. These funds will be 
used for a student center, a chapel-audi- 
torium and endowment. In addition to 
foundation gifts of $93,280, 6,900 
friends and alumni have given $904,422. 


HONORARY DEGREES 

Westminster (Pa.)—D. D.: William 
Gamble; LL. D.: John E. McCalmont, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Carroll (Wis.)—Chas. P. Melcher, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; Governor Vernon W. Thomp- 
son. 

Alma (Mich.)—D. D.: Alan A. Zaun, 
Detroit, Mich.; Garner S. Odell, Detroit; 
H.H. D.: Annie Reid Knox. 

Whitworth (Wash.)—D. D.: Chas. W. 
Muir, Seattle; Richard L. Waddell, 
Brazil; LL. D.: Wm. Devin, Seattle. 

Tarkio (Mo.)—D. D.: Christian F. 
Kenneweg, Tarkio; L. H. D.: John M. 
Waugh, Rochester, Minn.; Litt. D.: Lorain 
E. Boettner, Rock Port, Mo. 

Monmouth (Ill.) — Litt. D.: Geo. M. 
Docherty, Washington, D. C.; LL. D.: 
Richard P. Petrie, Willamette University; 
D. D.: Robt. H. Mayo, New Castle, Pa.; 
Robt. L. Caldwell, Whittier, Calif.; David 
Wm. Dodds, Chicago; Dallas Turner, 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 

College of Idaho—D. D.: Donald B. 
Blackstone, Twin Falls, Idaho; D. Se.: 
Richard Doan; LL. D.: Ralph King, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Bloomfield (N.J.)—Raymond I. Lind- 
quist, Hollywood, Calif.; Geo. H. Talbott, 
Passaic, N. J.; Geo. LeRoy Willets, Cald- 
well, N. J.; Patty J. Zaccara, New York; 
Howard B. Vail, New York. 

Buena Vista (Iowa)—Litt. D.: Kenneth 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, four-year Liberal Arts 
college for women. A.B. degree. Broad 
curriculum, small classes. 14 majors in- 
cluding music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. 
Courses in nursery school education. 115th 
year. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
Dept. K, Staunton, Va. 
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N. C. College Trustees 
Seek Early Opening Date 


Trustees of the consolidated Presby- 
terian college in North Carolina are lend- 
ing all their efforts to having the college 
ready to open “at the earliest feasible 
date.” 

One of the major enterprises underway 
at the present time is a curriculum study 
to be conducted by a panel of educators 
who will spend four weeks during the 
summer on the campus of the University 
of North Carolina. Their objective is 
to develcp “an ideal Christian liberal arts 
curriculum.” 

Among those who have accepted ap- 
pointment to the panel are: Dean Jame- 
son M. Jones of Southwestern at Mem- 
phis, Dean William Taeusch of the Col- 
lege of Wooster, Dean Sidney J. French 
of Rollins College, Professor Rene Wil- 
liamson of Louisiana State University, 
Professor Rowland Frye of Emory Uni- 
versity, and Dean Price H. Gwynn of 
Flora Macdonald. 


Request to Synod 


At its coming meeting the Synod of 
North Carolina will have before it a rec- 
ommendation that it request “the three 
boards of the consolidating colleges to 
execute papers and instruments of con- 
solidation immediately following the 
meeting of synod.” A special commit- 
tee is also being named to receive and 
consider any and all proposals regard- 
ing the continued, or most advantageous 
uses of the buildings and grounds of the 
colleges involved in the merger. 

A building committee is directed to 





MacDonald, Des Moines; LL. D.: Tom D. 
Eilers. 

University of Dubuque (lowa)— D. D.: 
D. Alan Martens, Dubuque; A. C. Kruse, 
Steamboat Rock, fa. 

Rocky Mountain (Mont.)—D. D.: Reu- 
ben Dutton, Sidney, Mont. 

Lewis and Clark (Ore.)—-L. H. D.: 
Martha Shull, Portland, president, Na- 
tional Education Assn.; D. D.: Oscar 
Payne, Coos Bay, Ore.; D. F. A.: Gordon 
Gilkey, Oregon State College. 

Blackburn (Ill.)—-LL. D.: Harriet D. 
Hudson, Randolph-Macon; D. Sc.: Lewis 
Kenneth Eilers, Rochester, N. Y.; LL. D.: 
President Ernest A. Johnson, Lake Forest 
College. 

Millikin (Ill.)—D. D.: Kermit W. Peter- 
sen, Galesburg, Ill.; Litt. D.: Edward E. 
Lindsay. 

College of Emporia (Kan.)—LL. D.: 
D. D. Bovairs, Tulsa, Okla.; F. C. Swin- 
dell, Tulsa, Okla.; D. D.: David H. Todd, 
Parsons, Kan.; L. H. D.: President Car- 
roll V. Newsom, New York University. 

Huron (S.D.)—LL. D.: Robt. Wilson of 
Standard Oil; Litt. D.: Miriam Speirs; 
L. H. D.: Orlin Walder. 

Parsons (Ilowa)—LL. D.: Paul S. Heath, 
New York; President John M. Fisher, 
Buena Vista College; U. S. Senator Thos. 
E. Martin; D. D.: Kenneth H. Hubler, 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Belhaven (Miss.)—D. D.: William Lin- 
ton of Korea. 
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proceed immediately to employ architec- 
tural councils so that when the curricu- 
lum study is completed steps may be 
taken at once to draft plans for the 
campus and its buildings. 

Employment of a business manager 
and secretarial help has also been author- 
ized. 

Current available assets, including 
paid pledges, now are listed at $812,206. 

With the presbyteries of Wilmington, 
Orange and Granville having voted to 
relinquish all claims to Peace College 
property in Raleigh, the trustees expressed 
the feeling that Kings Mountain and, 
later, Albemarle Presbytery, will do the 
same, although Albemarle has asked that 
a re-study of the proposed location of 
the new college be made. 

LATER—Kings Mountain Presbytery, 
with only five opposing votes, released 


all rights to the ownership or operation of 
Peace College. 


A Chance 


In his report to the trustees President 
Marshall S. Woodson said: 

“In the providence of God we have a 
chance, which may never come to the 
synod again, of erecting a college of aca- 
demic excellency and positive Christian 
emphasis, and so firmly undergirded fi- 
nancially that it will have a prospect 


to survive throughout the 20th century 
and beyond. We must either go forward 
with the task committed to us by the 
synod or become confused and divided and 
thus allow the three colleges we all love 
to retreat to a weaker position than even 
that which existed before the beginning 
of our courageous study.” 

Plans are being made to enlist 10,000 
people through the organized Men’s and 
Women’s program of the synod who will 
give themselves to “earnest and impor- 
tunate prayer that the Presbyterians of 
North Carolina may become harmon- 
iously united and that God may bless the 
effort and work of the synod in building 
a consolidated college which will possess 
academic excellency and become positive- 
ly and dynamically Christian.” 

No public announcement was made in 
regard to securing a president of the 
college. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Speakers announced for the approach- 
ing commencement season are listed be- 
low. Numbers indicate: (1) Baccalau- 
reat preachers; (2) commencement speak- 
ers; (3) others. 


COMMENCEMENT SPEAKERS 

Belhaven (Miss.)—-(1) Dean James I. 
McCord, Austin, Texas, June 2; (2) Bel- 
haven Professor Robt. F. Cooper, June 3; 
(3) John Reed Miller, Jackson, June 2. 

Hope (Mich.)—(1) John R. Mulder, 
Western Seminary, June 2; (2) Bishop 
D. Chellappa, Church of South India, 
June 3. 

Wooster (Ohio)—(1) President Howard 
F. Lowry, June 9; (2) President John S. 








than ever. 








Profit sharing is not quite as modern as it sounds. In its Articles 
of Incorporation (1759) the Fund declared its determination “‘as soon 
as possible after all claims are met to distribute a SURPLUSAGE 
or part of it” among annuitants and widows and orphans. 

This noble tradition has persisted in the life of the Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fund. It has become famous for its “surplusage” (divi- 
dends) distribution. On January 1, 1957 a new dividend scale was 
announced making the “share the wealth” program more appealing 


Share the profits with the prophets! Send your name, address and 
date of birth at once and the facts that speak to your condition will 
quickly find their way to your door. 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


ALEXANDER MaAckrE, President 


1717 — Two Hundred Forty Years — 1957 
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Millis, Western Reserve, June 10. 

Parsons (lowa)—(1) Paul S. Heath, 
New York, June 2; (2) Senator Thomas 
E. Martin, June 2. 

College of Idaho—(1) Donald B. Black- 
stone, Twin Falls, Idaho, June 1; (2) 
Richard Doan, Phillips Petroleum, June 
s 

Whitworth (Wash.)— (1) President 
Frank F. Warren, June 9; (2) A. Stanley 
Trickett, Washington, D. C., June 10. 

Alma (Mich.)—(2) Hermann N. Morse, 
New York, June 8. 

Carroll (Wis.)—(1) Chas. P. Melcher, 
Eau Claire, Wis., June 9; (2) Governor 
Vernon W. Thompson, June 9. 

Westminster (Pa.)—(1) Don McClure, 
June 2; (2) Kenneth McFarland, Topeka, 
Kan., June 3. 

Beaver (Pa.)—(1) President Raymon 
Kistler, June 9; (2) Alton Glasure, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., June 9. 

Hanover (Ind.)—(1) Orlo Choguill, 
Indianapolis, June 9; (2) Arthur L. Miller, 
Denver, Colo., June 10. 

Grove City (Pa.)—(1) John A. Visser, 
Detroit, June 7; (2) Howard E. Kersch- 
ner, New York, June 8. 

Occidental (Calif.)—(1) Don Emerson 
Hall, Menlo Park, Calif., June 16; (2) 
Devereux C. Josephs, New York, June 
16; (3) Gen. Robt L. Scott, June 14. 

Illinois—(1) Fred Hoskins, June 9; (2) 
Austin L. Wyman, Chicago, June 9. 

Georgia Tech-—(1) Frank Alfred 
Mathes, Birmingham, Ala., June 7. 

Johnson C. Smith (N.C.)—(1) S. Ed- 
ward Young, Troy, N. Y.; (2) Hornell 
Hart, Durham, N. C., June 3. 

Bloomfield (N.J.)—(1) Walter Coates, 
Roseland, N. J., June 5; (2) Earnest Gor- 
don, Princeton, June 5. 
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Would You Have Marched? 


Parade Protests Ban 
On Interracial Worship 

CAPETOWN, So. AFRICA (RNS)—Five 
thousand men and women, Negroes and 
whites, marched through the city streets 
in protest against the Native Laws 
Amendment Bill passed by parliament. 

The bill, among other things, pro- 
hibits Negroes from attending services 
at churches in white communities with- 
out specific permission from the Minister 
of Native Affairs. 

Church bells were played over loud- 
speakers to summon the marchers while 
organizers handed out pamphlets warn- 
ing that “these bells toll for you. South 
Africa is in peril.” 

The procession was one of the biggest 
ever witnessed in Capetown. Thousands 
of spectators watched the parade in si- 
lence until a sudden burst of applause 
started a chain reaction from the rest of 
the crowd. Bobbing up and down in the 
ranks of the marchers were banners read- 
ing, “We claim the right to freedom of 
worship and freedom of association.” A 
band played “Onward Christian Sol- 
diers.”’ 

The leading marchers included T. J. 
Savage, Anglican Dean of Capetown and 
chairman of the Cape Peninsular Church 
Council; Basil Brown, chairman of the 
Institute of Race Relations; Prof. B. 
Beinart of the University of Capetown; 
and Mrs. B. Grieve, chairman of the 
National Council of Women. 


Some Exceptions 

Most of South Africa’s Protestant 
Churches were represented in the parade. 
The Dutch Reformed Church was an out- 
standing exception but seme members of 
this body paraded unofficially. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church is strongly opposed 
to the new bill but there was no official 
Catholic representation in the public 
demonstration. 

Arriving at the city’s public gardens, 
the marchers were addressed by Dean 
Savage who told them: 

“The citizens who have marched through 
the city are a solemn witness that each 
of us protests against the Native Laws 
Amendment Bill. The bill prevents men 
and women of different races worshipping 
together. It offends the Christian con- 
science.” 

“Whatever our position in the world, 
whatever race or color, in prayer before 
the throne of God we are all equal,” he 
continued. ‘No state official can take 
away our right to approach the heavenly 
Father as His children. We must pro- 
test, and, if necessary, disregard the 
law. We must obey God rather than 
man.”’ 


A Pledge 

Mr. Brown then read, in both Afri- 
kaans and English, a pledge which the 
crowd joined in reciting. It read: 


“We declare clearly and unequivocally 
that we regard Clause 29 of the Native 
Laws Amendment Bill as an offence to the 
Christian conscience of South Africa and 
alien to the tradition of this land. We 
solemnly declare we will use all reason- 
able means to secure the repeal of laws 
which fetter freedom and hamper inter- 
racial contacts and consultation. We ded- 
icate ourselves to serve our country and 
pray for her welfare, to work for her 
highest good and to enshrine within her 
life the principles of true democracy and 
just treatment for all her peoples.” 


Scotland Election Is 
Called ‘Undemocratic’ 


EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND (RNS)—Cries 
of “shame” greeted a missionary home 
from Ghana when he protested at the 
opening here of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland against the “un- 
democratic” method by which he claimed 
George Fielden MacLeod was elected 
Moderator for 1957. 

Dr. MacLeod, is the founder and lead- 
er of the Iona Community and a church- 
man of international repute. He was 
named last year by a nominating com- 
mittee of ex-Moderators and a minister 
and elder from every presbytery of the 
church. This is the usual procedure. 

Shouting from the body of the hall, 
James S. Malloch said he agreed en- 
tirely with the remarks of a previous 
speaker that Church of Scotland elections 
were not democratic enough. 

“Once a gentleman is at the door robed 
for office,” he said, “there is no real 
choice upon any of us or any liberty.” 

Ignoring cries of “silence,” Mr. Mal- 
loch kept on talking but his remarks were 
drowned out by interrupters. 

When the commotion subsided, Dr. 
MacLeod was called to the hall and 
introduced by the retiring Moderator, 
R. F. V. Scott of St. Columba’s church 
in London. 

Dr. Scott told the 1,500 assembled 
ministers and elders they could show 
their unanimity in accepting Dr. Mac- 
Leod by the reception they gave him. 
Applause greeting the new moderator 
lasted over a minute. 


Queen Praises Church 


A message from Queen Elizabeth 
praising the Church of Scotland for “the 
continuing success of its evangelism at 
home and abroad” was read at the open- 
ing of the General Assembly. 

“We have watched with admiration,” 
the Queen wrote, “the church’s response 
to the challenge presented by new com- 
munities in many parts of Scotland. 

“The tireless and devoted work in 
these areas of ministers and laymen, sus- 
tained and strengthened by the generosity 
and prayers of congregations everywhere, 
is bringing within the Christian faith 
many who might otherwise be lost to it.” 
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FACING FAMILY TENSIONS 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for June 16, 1957 
Genesis 37. Printed Text vs. 3-8,23-24,28,31-34 


The Book of Genesis describes “The 
Beginning of the Covenant People.” 
The first eleven chapters explain “The 
Need of a Covenant People.” They tell 
us how sin came into the world, and how 
it grew in the human race, till man was 
alienated from Ged and estranged from 
his brother. It is the history of millen- 
niums, sketched picturesquely, symbol- 
ically in a few brief chapters. The re- 
maining chapters describe ““The Foun- 
ders of the Covenant People.” Abraham, 
the first, is portrayed as a man of faith, 
who, when he was called, went out, not 
knowing whither he went; Isaac, the sec- 
ond, as a man of peace, who was deter- 
mined to live amicably with his neigh- 
bors; Jacob, the third, as a man who was 
willing to take his own brother by the 
heel to trip him up, but whose whole na- 
ture was changed, as he came to realize 
his absolute dependence upon God for 
the real -blessing of life. We begin this 
week a brief study of the life and work 
of Joseph, the last of the great patriarchs 
used of God to found the covenant na- 
tion. It is one of the most artistic, one 
of the most fascinating stories in litera- 
ture. 


1. Cause, 37:1-11 

When the story opens, Joseph was an 
adolescent boy, seventeen years of age. 
At that time Jacob lived at Hebron, in 
the southern part of Palestine, the local- 
ity about which most of Abraham’s life 
had centered. He was the head of a 
large family. He had six sons through 
Leah, his first wife, namely Reuben, Sim- 
eon, Levi, Judah, Issachar and Zebulun; 
two sons through Rachel, his second 
wife, namely, Joseph and Benjamin; and 
four sons through his secondary wives, 
Bilhah and Zilpah, namely, Dan, Naph- 
tali, Gad and Asher. 

All of these sons were now grown, 
except Joseph and Benjamin, and it seems 
probable, as Rawlinson infers from the 
Bible account, that they were scattered 


. somewhat widely over the Pales- 
tinian region. Their flocks and herds were 
so numerous that they filled the land. All 
‘the South’ was regarded as theirs, from 
Bethlehem as far as Beersheba. They held 
possession of Shechem, and fed their 
father’s flock on its rich plain (37:12). 
Northward, beyond this, they claimed a 
right of pasturage in Dothan (37:17), 
which is not far from the valley of Es- 
draelon; and westward, they extended 
their wanderings into the Philistine low- 
land and are found at Chezib (38:5) and 
Timnath (38:12). They lived on friendly 
terms with the other inhabitants of the 
land, and were to some extent corrupted 
by the contact (38:2-5). Speaking gen- 
erally, we may say that they formed a 
united family, sympathizing with one an- 
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other, and probably held their position 
among the many Canaanitish tribes by 
the firmness of their union.” 

Unfortunately, however, there came a 
break in this family concord. The older 
brothers (now grown men) came to hate 
Joseph, so that their malice could no 
longer be hid even in their speech. The 
Bible record suggests that there were 
three reasons for this: 

1. When Joseph was seventeen years 
old he was sent out, with his half-broth- 
ers, the sons of the two slave women, 
Bilhah and Zilpah to feed the flock. 
Delitzsch understands “lad” in verse 2 
in the sense in which we use “boy,” as 
meaning an attendant. Joseph was then 
sent out as a subordinate to this rough 
group of his brothers. These half-broth- 
ers, were sons of heathen mothers and 
were very different men from Joseph. 
They were much older and had _ been 
brought up in the heathen associations 
of Haran, back in Jacob’s unregenerate 
days. 

Joseph was shocked and horrified at 
their doings, and reported them to his 
father. An older generation of Bible 
students, inclined to idealize the charac- 
ter of Joseph, generally defended this 
course of conduct. Dr. Taylor, for ex- 
ample, warmly defends Joseph. He in- 
sists that Joseph was not a tell-tale. but 
was simplv fulfilling his dutv, when he 
reported their evil deeds. perhaps the 
duty that Jacob had put upon him. Dr. 
Maclaren remarks: 

“Jacob had a right to know, and Jo- 
seph would have been wrong, if he had 
not told him the truth about his brothers.” 

Modern students, inclined to be more 
realistic, are not so sure. 


Dr. Snowden remarks: 


“Possibly his father drew such tales 
out of him. If he brought these reports 
in no spirit of evil tale-bearing or of 
malice, and if such reports would help 
his father to restrain his brothers, his 
course was justifiable. It is sometimes a 
duty to engage in the unpleasant work of 
detecting and reporting the evil conduct 
of others. But such work in itself bears 
an evil reputation and few persons are 
so unpopular as a tale-bearer. If such 
work can do no good, and if it springs 
out of an evil motive, it is in itself mean 
and malicious. The case does not look 
altogether good for Joseph. These brothers 
were not bovs. but men: so that reporting 
them probably could not help the situa- 
tion; and the brothers were unfriendly 
to Joseph and had treated him rouchly, 
so that he may have been influenced by 
personal motives. In this view of the 
case Joseph was to blame.” 


At any rate, we can easily understand 


why Joseph was not at all popular with 
his older brothers. They regarded him 


as a tell-tale and a spy. 

2. Jacob showed the brethren in many 
ways that Joseph was his favorite son. 
This was natural in a way, for Joseph 
was the eldest son of Jacob’s most be- 
loved wife, but inexcusable, nonetheless. 
The climax of his favoritism came when 
Jacob presented Joseph with a long robe 
with sleeves (Rsv). This is the correct 
translation, not “coat of many colors” 
as inthe kjv. Dr. Willett thinks that it 
was probably a striped outer coat of 
brown camels’ hair and white wool. 

The main point, however, is that while 
the other sons wore the common shep- 
herd’s coats, reaching to the knees only, 
and without sleeves, Joseph had one 
reaching to the ankles, and with sleeves 
to the wrists. Such a tunic was not worn 
by people who had to work. The sleeves 
would be in the way, and the length 
reaching to the feet, instead of the knees, 
less convenient. Possession of such a coat 
marked Joseph very plainly as the fa- 
vorite and probably indicated that he 
would succeed Jacob, as the head of the 
tribe. Dr. Rawlinson points out that 

“. .. kings and chiefs in the East are 
generally regarded as entitled to select 
their successor from among their sons; 
and nothing is more common than the 
designation for the office of the first born 
son of a favorite wife to the injury or 
at any rate to the disparagement of his 
elder brethren.” 

These brothers 

“|... were far older and they were work- 
ing hard. They all had wives and fam- 
ilies and wanted to provide for them. Yet 
the flocks and herds and other property 
all belonged to Jacob, and if he chose 
to give everything to Joseph, as Abraham 
had given all his property to Isaac, to 
the exclusion of his other sons, these men 
would find themselves destitute and de- 
pendent on the goodwill of this trouble- 
some, talkative, boastful boy.” 

It is not hard to understand how they 
came to hate Joseph, and to show their 
bitterness in their speech. 

3. Joseph was a dreamer. He had 
dreams, which indicated that some day 
his brethren, and even his father and 
mother, would do him homage. For ex- 
ample, he dreamed once that he and his 
brothers were binding sheaves in the field 
and that his sheaf stood up while the 
sheaves of his brothers bowed down be- 
fore it. He dreamed again a more star- 
tling dream in which the sun and moon 
and the eleven stars (his father and 
mother and eleven brothers) made obei- 
sance to him. We need to remember here 
that 

eer dreams were regarded by the 
Oriental as intimations from another 
world, and were invested with the sanc- 
tity of a divine oracle. The dream and 
its significance entered deeply into the 
religious conceptions of the ancient races.” 


Knowing this, and knowing, too, that 
his brothers disliked him, and disliked 
him the more because of his dreams, Jo- 
seph insisted on putting their contents 
before the assembled family. It is hard 
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to resist the feeling that he was something 
of a braggart. Certainly he was very 
foolish. It did no good to tell these 
dreams and only inflamed his brothers 
against him, and naturally enough. 


“They were wiser than he was. Per- 
haps they suspected that Jacob meant to 
set him at the head of the clan on his 
decease, and that the dreams’ were 
trumped up and told to them to prepare 
them for the decisions, which the special 
costume may have already hinted. At all 
events, hatred is very suspicious, and 
ready to prick up its ears at every syllable 
that seems to speak of the advancement of 
its object.” 


It is generally agreed that Joseph’s 
dreams were shaped by his waking 
thoughts. As Snowden says, dreams 
sometimes afford a startling self-revela- 
tion. 


“They show what we have been habitu- 
ally thinking of and cherishing, perhaps 
in some degree unconsciously; they let 
loose unsuspected tendencies that are 
sleeping in us. Dreams are thus not the 
idle, irresponsible things they are gen- 
erally supposed to be, but are important 
marks of character and have valuable 
psychological and moral meanings and 
uses. These dreams of Joseph sprang 
from his life. They showed what he 
had been thinking of, and what he felt 
himself capable of becoming. Already it 
had been borne in upon his mind that 
he was born to rule. This had doubtless 
been suggested to him by his father’s 
favoritism, and probably his father had 
indicated to him that the birthright was 
to be his. Deeper still, he may have felt 
the budding of genius in his mind, the 
stirring of the power in his soul that 
afterwards made him ruler over these 
brethren. He could not but be conscious 
of his capacities, he forefelt his coming 
greatness. These influences and thoughts 
were working deep in his heart, and they 
emerged and bodied themselves in his 
dreams.” 


ll. Results, 37:12-36 


Joseph’s dreams and attitude involved 
him in great misfortune. The time came 
when his brethren were feeding their 
father’s flock at Shechem, fifty miles 
north of Hebron. Jacob asked Joseph 
to go to them, and see whether it was 
well with them and the flock, and bring 
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him word again. Joseph made the long 
journey on foot but was unable to locate 
his brethren in or around Shechem. Fi- 
nally, he found a man who told him that 
they had moved on to Dothan, fifteen 
miles further north. 

When he came to Dothan, he was 
rudely seized by his brothers (cf. 37:19) 
and cast into an empty pit. This pit 

“ .. Was apparently one of those huge 
reservoirs, excavated by shepherds in the 
East that they may have a supply of water 
for their flocks in the end of the dry sea- 
son, when the running waters fail them. 
Being so narrow at the mouth that they can 
be covered by a single stone, they gradual- 
ly widen and form a large subterranean 
room; and the facility they thus afford 
for the confinement of prisoners was from 
the first too obvious not to be commonly 
taken advantage of. In such a place was 
Joseph left to die; under the ground sink- 
ing in mire, his flesh creeping at the touch 
of unseen slimy creatures, in darkness, 
alone; that is to say, in a species of con- 
finement, which tames the most reckless 
and maddens the best balanced spirits, 
which shakes the nerves of the calmest, 
and has sometimes left the blankness of 
idiocy in masculine understandings.” 

Fortunately, however (providentially, 
we should say), Dothan was situated on 
a mountain pass through which moved 
the great trading caravans constantly 
passing between Egypt and the East. 
While the brethren were eating their din- 
ner, they saw one of these caravans on 
the way to Egypt. ‘These traders are 
called at one time Midianites, at another 
time Ishmaelites. The terms are used 
interchangeably, perhaps because both 
terms had come to be synonomous for 
traders. Judah, who seemed to have had 
some of his father’s early sense for gain, 
suggested that there was no profit in 
allowing Joseph to die alone in the pit, 
that they would gain more by selling 
him in Egypt (white-skinned slaves, we 
know, were very much prized in that 
land). The bargain was accordingly 
made, and so Joseph was carried down 
into Egypt. As the caravan passed down 
the seacoast, he could see the mountains 
of Hebron in the distance. 

Thus Joseph’s dreams seemed only to 
involve him in misfortune. They were 
finally fulfilled only because Joseph was 
more than a dreamer; because misfor- 
tune, as we shall see, rubbed out the 
imperfections of early adolescence, in- 
spired him to faithful and unremitting 
toil, brought out the strength and beauty 
of his character. 


Ill. Conclusions 

There are many things in this lesson 
which invite consideration, and which 
call for discussion. 
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1. Favoritism. The father or mother 
who is weak enough to show partiality 
in the treatment of children need not 
wonder if their unwise love creates bitter 
heart-burnings. How is favoritism shown 
in the home? How can it be avoided? 
Is favoritism in the school, in the office, 
any more excusable? Is such favoritism 
often shown? How? Is it easy or dif- 
ficult to act impartially toward the rich 
and the poor, the influential and the 
uninfluential? Why? On which of the 
three parties does favoritism act most 
unfavorably? What instances of favor- 
itism have come to your attention? When 
have you yourself “‘played to favorites” ? 

2. Tale-Bearing. Dr. Maclaren says: 

“It is an invidious office to tell other 
people’s evil-doing, and he who brings 
evil reports of others generally and de- 
servedly gets one for himself. But there 
are circumstances in which to do so is plain 
duty, and only a mistaken sense of honor 
keeps silence. But there must be no 
exaggeration, malice or personal ends in 
the informer. Classmates in school or 
college, fellow-servants, employees in 
great businesses, and the like, have not 
only a duty of loyalty to one another, but 
of loyalty to their superior. We are some- 
times bound to be blind to, and dumb 
about, our associates’ evil deeds, but some- 
times silence makes us accomplices.” 

What do you think of this statement? 
How shall we know when to repeat a 
report against another? 


3. Dreams. Albert Buckner Coe re- 
minds us that 

“|. Robert Fulton dreamed of ships 
sailing the seas, steam propelled. His 
dream came true. Thomas A. Edison 
dreamed of a city that is never dark. 
His dream came true. Many people dream 
today of a warless world, made possible 
by agencies of peace and good will. We 
believe that dream will come true. Ca- 
thedrals, art galleries, schools and col- 
leges, libraries, museums and a thousand 
more inspirations to light and learning 
are dreamed of long before they are a 
reality.” 


What other instances can you give? 
Are day dreams good? When are they 
bad? What are our dreams? What are 
we doing? What can we do to make them 
come true? 


4. Boastfulness. Is conceit a mark of 
greatness or of mediocrity, or is it at- 
tempted compensation? Is boastfulness 
ever justified? What forms does it take 
in ourselves and others? Dr. Snowden 
says: 

“It is not wise for us to tell all that 
we are thinking about and expecting to 
do. Dreams of coming greatness espe- 
cially should be kept to ourselves.” 


Is this true? Why? When? 

5. Adversity. If our dreams meet 
shipwreck, what then? What have we 
done when obstacles have blocked the 
way? Why is it that adversity crushes 
some men, brings out the strength of 
others? What effect does adversity have 
upon us? Why? 
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BOOK NOTES 


OF MEN AND ANGELS. By Wesley Shra- 
der. Rinehart & Co., N. Y. 184 pp. $2.95. 

Dr. Shrader makes truth more inter- 
esting than fiction! 

Were this fiction it would be heralded 
as a best seller: were it a movie our 
dailies would scream: “Held Over!” 

It is a book of counseling experiences. 
Exhortations to counsel are omitted. Par- 
ticular theories of counseling are not 
championed. Instead, the reader is taken 
into the study of a minister torn between 
a desire to help needy folk and a deep 
personal recoil from their sin-afflicted 
personalities to share what actually takes 
place as he represents Christ in their 
presence. He seems to say: ‘Here are 
my notes. May they be of help to you.” 

Reading the first page will guarantee 
reading the last. Few artists have used 
language so vividly, so dramatically, so 
realistically in narrating human interest 
stories. In every instance, the minister 
interested in helping people will most 
likely whisper to himself: “Here is a 
practical suggestion for me.” No two 
stories are similar. They introduce the 
reader to a full cross-section of frustrated 
humanity, revealing in most instances 
how the minister helped them but, in 
others, how he utterly failed. 

Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill’s recently revised 
Guilt and Redemption might provide the 
recoiling minister more practical help in 
chapter five on “The Descent into Hell” 
but either book would be a fine supple- 
ment to the other. No matter how many 
books on counseling in the modern min- 
ister’s library, Of Men and Angels would 
be a valuable addition. 

DeWitt F. HEM. 





Hot Springs, Va. 


JAMES WALLACE OF MACALESTER. By 
Edwin Kagin. Doubleday & Company, N. Y. 
155 pages. $3.50. 

Edwin Kagin, now retired from the 
faculty of Macalester College, St. Paul, 
Minn., has written an inspiring story of 
James Wallace, who for most of his 91 
years was associated with that Presby- 
terian institution. DeWitt Wallace, edi- 
tor of the Reader’s Digest, one of the 
younger sons, has written the foreword 
of this book. 

This is no humdrum biography, for the 
story is told of the agonizing struggle 
of this scholar through the years. From 
a background of training in the classics, 
he, with his family, suffered the neces- 
sary deprivations as they invested their 
lives in the future of Macalester and as 
they saw it come to the strength which it 
has now attained. 

The traditions and influence of James 
Wallace continue at Macalester, for his 
devotion to Christian citizenship and his 
concern for the development of world 
community are characteristic of the pres- 
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ent administration, faculty and student 
body. 


THE THEOLOGY OF CALVIN. By Wil- 
helm Niesel, translated by Harold Knight. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 254 pp., 


There is today a new interest in the- 
ology—in the teachings of Scriptures re- 
garding God, man, and the way of sal- 
vation. Part and parcel of this revival 
of theology is the renewed interest in, 
and appreciation of the great reformers, 
particularly Luther and Calvin. 

Wilhelm Niesel, one of the foremost 
scholars of the Reformed Church in Ger- 
many, is one of the pioneers, stimulated 
by Barth, now making a new and fresh 
approach to the study of Calvin’s the- 
ology. His conclusions, presented in the 
earlier German edition of this book in 
1938, have been confirmed, Niesel claims, 
by the research of subsequent scholars 
on the Continent. (“The revolution in 
the approach to the theology of Calvin,” 
he affirms, “is unmistakable.” This is 
the book, which after the lapse of nearly 
twenty years, is now made available to 
English readers. 

The book is not light reading, but it 
can be read profitably by any thoughtful 
layman. To the minister and all serious 
students of Calvin, it will prove highly 
rewarding. 

Following the order of topics estab- 
lished in the Institutes, Dr. Niesel ex- 
pounds the principle Calvinistic doc- 
trines, devoting a chapter to each. 

It is the author’s contention that Cal- 
vin was supremely concerned to expound 
the self-revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ, to which the Scripture bears wit- 
ness, and that each individual facet of 
Calvin’s theology is determined by this 


central theme. 

The reader may differ at times with the 
author’s interpretation of Calvin (regard- 
ing his theory of inspiration, for ex- 
ample) and suspect that he has read now 
and then a bit of Barth into Calvin, but 
he is certain nonetheless to gain a new 
and better understanding of Calvin and 
of his message for today. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 
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Free Will, Responsibility and Grace. 
Peter A. Bertocci. Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville. $2. 

God Lifts My Sights. Carl W. Seger- 
hammar. Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island. $2. 

The Jamestown 350th Anniversary His- 
torical Booklets: 23 different titles. Edited 
by E. G. Swem. Va. 350th Anniversary Cel- 
ebration Corp., Williamsburg, Va. 50¢ each. 

The Full Cirele. Yoshiko Uchida. Friend- 
ship Press, N. Y. $2.50, cloth. $1.25, paper. 

Religion in Modern Life. George G. 
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Spiritual Truths: Spiritual Law. M. V. 
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phrey. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. $3.50. 

The Radiant Mountain, Heinz von Ho- 
meyer. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, Il. 
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Preaching from Great Bible Chapters. 
Kyle M. Yates. Broadman Press, Nash- 
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The Roadmender. Michael Fairless. Wil- 
liam Collins Sons & Co., N. Y. $1. 

Martin Luther: Road to Reformation. 
Heinrich Boehmer. Living Age Books. 
Meridian Books, N. Y. $1.45, paper. 
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Anything designed to meet your special needs is 
bound to suit you best. This is as true of your 
book store as it is of your home. 

Because Presbyterian Book Stores are operated for 
Presbyterians, they are better prepared to serve you 
individually. From books to toys, all stock is care- 
fully selected in anticipation of your needs—religious 


The book stores also supply materials for churches 
and church schools, materials specially aimed at for- 
warding the work of the Presbyterian Church and the 
spiritual well-being of its members. 

All profits are used to support and enlarge the 
Church’s program of Christian education. Presby- 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








U. S. Ministers 

Leonard W. Topping, Greenville, N. C 
will become associate pastor of First 
church, Spartanburg, S. C., July 1. 

John K. Alexander, from Crystal City, 
Texas, to 1704 Marshall St., Liberty, 
Texas. 

Jonathan Edwards, from Fairfield, Va., 
to Franklin, W. Va., where he is pastor 
of the Franklin, Ruddle, and Upper Tract 
churches. 

Cary R. Biain, from Warm Springs, Va., 
to Williamsville, Va. 

George T. Brown, from Kwangju, 
Korea, to Box 252, Montreat, N. C., on 
furlough. 

George M. Apperson, Jr., who resigned 
recently as pastor of the Onancock, Va., 
group of churches for a graduate year at 
Union Seminary in Va., is serving the 
Mocksville, N. C., church before leaving 
on atrip around the world. He will begin 
his studies at the seminary in the fall. 

Paul D. Hanna, from Lawton, Ckla., to 
the Woodlawn church, 414 Longview E., 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Raymond B. Spivey, Palmyra. Mo., will 
become superintendent of home missions 
for Durant Presbytery July 1. Until the 
synod’s presbytery-reorganization plan he- 
comes effective January 1 he will also 
serve as assistant in the Bryan County 
Larger Parish, with residence at Benning- 
ton, Okla, 

Wade P. Huie, Jr., of the Vineville 
church, Macon, Ga., has accepted the call 
to become professor of homiletics at 
Columbia Seminary. He will engage in a 
period of study next fall before assuming 
his teaching responsibilities in January. 

William B. Gaston, formerly of Fayette- 
ville, N. C., has accepted a call to become 
minister of education in the South Jack- 
sonville church, 2137 Hendricks Ave., 
Jacksonville 7, Fla. 

George M. Webb, formerly of Knoxville, 
Tenn., has completed a year of study at 
the University of Edinburgh, and will 
be traveling in the British Isles and on 
the Continent for the next few weeks. 
He will be at Montreat, N. C., beginning 
August 1. 

William H. Foster, from Oklahoma 
City to 1219 Wolfe City Dr., Greenville, 
Texas, where he is to become director of 
Christian education for the new presby- 
tery being formed in that area. 

H. S. Morgan, from Lunenburg, Va., to 
Rt. 3, Box 155, Keysville, Va. 

J. F. Craig, Jr., from Spartanburg, S. C., 
to Saluda, S. C. 

USA Ministers 

George H. Mack, from Bowling Green, 
Ky., to Marine Rt., Waupaca, Wisc. 

Paul O. Ellis, from Wichita Falls, Tex- 
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Texas. 

Paul Dickenson, from Athens, Ala., to 
1135 Five-Mile Rd., Birmingham 6, Ala., 
where he is pastor of the Five Mile 
church. 

Philip C. Jones, from New York City 
to Pine Orchard, Conn. 

Ciem E. Bininger, Kansas City, Mo., 
has accepted a call to the First church, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

Julian T. Hendren, formerly of Snyder, 
Texas, has become pastor of the Central 
church, Sherman, Texas. 

R. Charles Spivey, formerly of Houston, 
Texas, has become pastor of the First 
church, Snyder, Texas. 

Robert T. Bridge, honorably retired, 
Abilene, Texas, is serving outside the 
bounds of his presbytery during the sum- 
mer months, in Southwest Oregon. 

Herbert G. Markley, has resigned as 
pastor at Baird, Texas, for reasons of 
health and has been honorably retired. 

Cecil E. Moore, formerly of the Big 
Spring church, near Friendsville, Tenn., 
has taken up home mission work in 
Alaska. 

Herbert Booth Smith has completed 
his interim service of the Warren Memori- 
al Church, Louisville, Ky. 

L. Wendell Taylor, formerly of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., will be installed as pastor 
of the Somerset church, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in June. 

Willett Smith, from 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Peter Scalone, from New York City, 
the Glenmore Ave. church, Brooklyn, 


Rutherford Dr., El Paso. 


Buffalo, N. Y., to 


Albert F. McClements, Elba, N. Y., 
retiring from the active pastorate. 

Paul H. Hays, from Brockport, N. Y. 
to associate pastor of the Central Church 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Taliman C. Bookhout, East Williston, 
N. Y., is retiring from the active pas- 
torate. 

Robert L. Blackwell, from 
Park, N. Y., to Plainsboro, N. J. 

Ernest W. Bittner, from Nunda, N. Y., 
to Camden, N. Y. 

Others 

Albert E. Kelly, recently retired sec- 
retary of the United. Presbyterian Board 
of Administration, Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
become minister of visitation for the 
Whittier, Calif., church. 


’ 
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DEATHS 

John R. Rosebro, 83, died at High Point, 
N. C., May 21. He was honorably retired 
in Charlotte, N. C., in 1940, serving before 
that for 16 years as pastor of the Holmes 
church, Norfolk, Va. 

James Preston Stevenson, 78, died May 
21 in St. Petersburg, Fla., of a cerebral 
hemorrhage. Most of his ministry was 
spent in Alabama. A son, Preston, is pas- 
tor in Clarksdale, Miss. 

WORLD COUNCIL 

Ralph Weltge, formerly of Houston, 
Texas, and a minister of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, has become 
retary for Work Camps in the Youth 
Department of the World Council of 
Churches, Geneva, Switzerland. 


BIBLE SOCIETY 

Eric M. North has retired as senior 
general secretary of the American Bible 
Society after 30 years of service. He will 
continue as a consultant to the society. 
VIRGINIA COUNCIL 

Colonel Francis P. Miller, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., has been named president of 
the Virginia Council of Churches to suc- 
ceed Frederick H. Olert, Richmond, Va., 
pastor-elect of Central Church, Kansas 
City, Mo. At the end of this year the 
Bridgewater office of the council will be 
closed and all activities will center in 
Richmond. Minor C. Miller, secretary, 
expects to retire at that time and his 
son, Myron S. Miller, now associate sec- 
retary, will become secretary. 
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Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


Including U.S., USA, AR and 
United Presbyterians 





WISH TO SUPPLY 

75-mi, radius of Raleigh, N. C., Aug. 4, 
11. 18; likewise out of Montreat, N. 
Aug. 25. Irvine H. Williams, Box 
Orange, Texas. 
WISH TO SUPPLY 

For few week or months. Recently re- 
tired. F. D. Stevenson, Rt. 3, Box 381, Cor- 
bin, Ky. 

In Eastern USA 


C., 
129, 


July 14, 21; Western 
USA, July 28. New Zealand Presbyterian 
minister recently in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, en route home. Until June 23 ad- 
dress: Ian D. MacGregor, The Manse, 177 
Corporation St., Stafford, Statt, England. 
Thereafter until July 7: American Express, 
New York. 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 


Marshall Scott Woodson, President 


EXCELLENCE 
IS OUR 
AIM 








College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 











Separate Campuses ..... 
for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. Presby- 
terian. Famous for distinguished alumni. Fine facilities. 
Send for illustrated booklet 
Walter A. Groves, Ph.D. President 


Danville, Ky. 








¢ * EARLY DELIVERY « - 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
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